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Great Britain and the 
United Nations 


Mr. GoTtscHaLk: Last Sunday the Rounp TABLE discussed the place of 
Russia in the United Nations’ organization. We came to the conclusion that if 
Russia were forced—either by her own choice or by the policy of the other powers 
—into a position of isolation, the result would be disastrous for international co- 
operation and lasting world peace. 

Today the Rounp TABLE presents, for our dispassionate examination, the 
role of Britain in the organization of the world. Is the danger of isolation on the 
part of Great Britain so great as that which exists in the case of Russia? If it is, 
would the result of Britain’s isolation be so harmful to world peace as Russia’s? 

I shall start the discussion by risking the opinion that the isolation of Eng- 
land is hardly possible in the closely knit world of today. The present English 
zovernment, I believe, would prefer a world organization to a system of alli- 
ances or to exclusive dependence upon her own dominions and her colonial em- 
pire. I would say, however, that circumstances—and chiefly the circumstance 
that the United States may be unwilling to make any concessions of its own 
sovereign rights, if we the people of the United States do not watch ourselves 
carefully—may lead England right back into the race for political advantage 
und, therefore, for international struggle. That game England can play a lot 
setter than we can. 


Mrs. DEAN: You are quite right. I feel that, at this Conference, Britain is in 
the position of having to lead from weakness. Of course, she has been greatly 
weakened industrially and financially by this war. She is thus very sincere in her 
jesire for an international organization, because she realizes that she needs se- 
surity. But, like the other nations here, she is very much like a man on the flying 
tapeze who does not want to let go of one foothold until he is sure of the other. 
Britain does not want to let go of what we call “power-politics” positions until 
he is sure that the international organization will really work. 


_ Mr. Manper: Both the United States and Britain, in my opinion, have lost 
he leadership in this Conference at San Francisco. I do not mean the particular 
lelegates to the Conference, but rather I mean that there has developed an in- 
erent weakness in the positions of the two powers. For example, we have pro- 


I 


fessed noble ideas. Indeed, I think that we have had almost an unhappy lega | 
of eloquence. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt gave us remarkable pronounce} 


ments. We have had the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. We ha 
learned that this war is being fought for the common man; people are talking a 


a bill of human rights; and we are now attempting to put the concept of justic] 
into the preamble of the United Nations’ Charter. But when it comes to living 
up to these ideals, we find power politics embodied in the body of the Chartes}j 


Now that is terribly disappointing to millions here at home and abroad. 


If you ask how that affects the leadership of the United States, I would sa. i 
that Mr. Churchill has made qualifications, but the expectancies which hav}: 


been aroused have not been fulfilled by Anglo-American deeds. That has p 


Russia in a strategic advantage, for all Russia has had to do is to watch us gei} 


into awkward positions and then try to get out of them again. 


Mr. GoTTscHaLk: We are, then, in a position now where we have stated 0 


cases. I think that England is going to play a fairly reasonable game. You are 4 


little suspicious, Mrs. Dean, of England; and Mander is of the opinion that bot. 
England and the United States have lost the advantage. 


Before we go into a discussion of the quarrel that exists at the present witl} 


regard to England—if ‘‘quarrel” is not too strong a word—may IJ ask you, Ma 
der, as an expert in English international affairs, to spell out the background o 
the present situation with regard to England’s foreign policy? 


Mr. MAnpveEr: Both of you have quite rightly suggested that England ha 


suffered a decline in real live strength during recent years. First, the coming of 
air power and the other technological improvements has altered Britain’s posilf 
tion on the Continent. 


Mrs. DEan: Of course, that means that Britain feels the need for security} 


more than she ever did before. 


Mr. Manver: That is true. It is not enough now, in my judgment, to pro 
tect the Low Countries and to keep the Channels open, or even to keep the] 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good Hope route open. I think that something} 
more is required. Technological developments have thus altered the problem of 


Britain on the Continent. 


The second point to be emphasized is that Britain has lost her two-powed} 


naval standard. 


Mr. GortscHark: What do you mean by “two-power naval standard”? 


> 
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Mr. Manper: In the nineteenth century, Britain attempted to keep—and 
successfully did keep—a navy combined to the strength of two other navies. 
That was not possible to keep, particularly in the early part of the twentieth 
century; and in Washington, in 1921-22, the 5-5-3 naval ratio gave explicit ex- 
pression to it.t 


Mrs. Dean: That means that Britain depends more upon the United States 
than she ever has before for the protection of her own imperial possessions. 


_ Mr. GortscHatk: Because the United States is the only country that now 
can afford a two-power navy as England once did. 


Mr. Manner: The Australians and the New Zealanders, I think, will frankly 


¥ Upon authorization from Congress, the United States arranged for an international 
conference upon the limitations of armaments, which met in Washington from Novem- 
ber, 1921, to February, 1922. Agreement upon any limitation of military armaments 
proved impossible, and restriction of naval forces was almost completely confined to limi- 
tations upon the building of capital ships. Out of this conference came the Five-Power 
_ Naval Treaty, by which the capital-ship strength of the United States and Great Britain 
‘was fixed at 525,000 tons each, that of Japan at 315,000 tons, and that of France and 
Italy at 175,000 tons each. : 
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admit that they were saved, in large measure, by the American Navy in 
Battle of the Coral Sea. 

A third point with regard to history is the present.economic position a 
Britain. Britain grew up in an era of free trade. She took the leadership in thi, 
Industrial Revolution; but today London is no longer the undisputed financiajy 
center of the world; it has not been for some years. The growth of tariffs and 
economic nationalism has made the problem of markets abroad much mori 
difficult for Britain. She has lost her markets during wartime .... 


Mr. GotrscHaLtk: Mostly to the United States. 


ia 


Russia. 


Mrs. Dean: That really means, does it not, that again if we expect Britai 
to make concessions on the international organization, this country will have tq 
make certain concessions to Britain in matters of trade and aviation, in ordey 
to make the British feel that they are not completely at a disadvantage? 


Mr. Manper: I would go further than trade and other matters. I think thajJ 
it goes very, very deeply into the heart of the whole security problem. 
My fourth point is that the development of the dominions into the stature o 
international personalities has made a great deal of difference, because Britain} 
no longer has to consider foreign policy from the center but to consolidate five 


or six different viewpoints. 


Mrs. Dean: That has been tremendously important and has changed Brit} 
ain’s position with respect to both Russia and the United States. Both Russia} 
and the United States are countries of vast spaces, with a large manpower aii 
great industrial resources, which, if they wanted, after this war could assume 
positions of what I would call “security imperialism’”—not out-and-out isola4}} 
tion, but security for their own position. Britain, however, would never be able} 
to do so under the circumstances which you have pointed out. That, I think, is} 


going to affect her position in the international organization. 


Mr. GorttscHaLk: Britain is also, it seems to me, widely scattered. That is ta 
say, the empire and the dominions are all over the world, whereas Russia andi 
the United States are both great land masses. 

In your historical comparison, Mander, I had hoped that you were going tal 
say something about Britain’s League of Nations’ experience. She certainl | 
ought to have learned something from that. 


} 


Mr. Manner: It is very interesting to note that Great Britain today is per-| 
haps taking the position that France did twenty years ago. Twenty years ago! 
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the British were not particularly wedded to the League of Nations. They trusted 
2 good deal to their navy. They did not want to strengthen the League. For 
ome time it was the fashion not to talk about sanctions which would make the 
League into a war instrumentality. The British opposed the strengthening of 
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the Covenant by regional arrangements in 1921 and in 1922 or in the Protocol 
as you recall, in 1924 which would have given the League power to act mucy 
more quickly. 

Mrs. DEAN: What you are really pointing out is quite true. Britain refuse¢ 
to make many commitments before this war. But was that not also partly due t# 
the difficulty of obtaining commitments from the dominions? 

Mr. Manpver: That is true. The dominions wanted to be isolationists as muchy 
as we did. 


Mr. GottscHALk: Of course, the people of the United States are very muc 
afraid of the control that Britain has over the dominions. We often think 
Britain’s having six votes at the Conference and of the dominions’ being righiy 
behind Britain. As a matter of fact, at the Conference here in San Francisco th N) 
dominions have been among the chief opponents of Britain’s stand on som# 
questions. The other day at a press conference, Mr. Eden said that he was wildly} 
delighted that the dominions did not agree with the mother-country, becaus# 
nobody, he said, can now accuse Britain of having six votes? 


Mr. Manpber: Of course, that was true in the League of Nations, too. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I would like to raise the question, in view of the fact thai 
the empire and the dominions are not so completely in harmony with the empire 
with the mother-country, of whether England does not have to depend upo | 
the world organization considerably more now than would have been the cas¢ 
twenty years or more ago. 


Mrs. DEAN: That, too, is very obvious at this Conference. Britain seems td) 
be ready to make a stronger security organization out of the proposed group} 
than was true in the case of the League of Nations. That is quite obvious in the 
matter of the veto power, for example, when Mr. Eden indicated that Britaiz 
might interpret the veto power more liberally than either the United States o } 
Russia and might be ready to give the international organization the opportunilj 
ty to discuss freely all points except the use of military force.3 


2 In a press conference on May 1o, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden declared thai} 
he was “wildly delighted” over the behavior of the “British family of nations” at the | 
San Francisco meeting, in view of the differences of opinion in the “family” on some oi 
the issues; for, he said, “nobody can say now that the British Empire will be represented 
in the General Assembly by six votes” (New York Times, May 11, 1945). , 


3“... Mr. Eden, in commenting on the Big Four amendments to the Dumbartor 
Oaks agreement, said flatly that under one of the amendments the Big Four—and} 
France—had agreed to refrain from exercising their security council veto powers on an i 
questions short of the use of enforcement measures. f 

“This went farther than earlier interpretations of many who had read the amend4] 
ment in question. .... Later the British press issued a statement which made it cleaa 


Mr. GortscHarx: The point with regard to the veto which struck me the 


most was that at that same press conference Mr. Eden seemed pleased that 


{ 


some arrangement had been reached by which the Big Five would surrender 
part of their veto power. Unfortunately, he had, afterward, to reinterpret his 
statement, so that it was not quite so radical a statement in the end as it was 
when he first made it. 


Mr. Manver: That was disappointing to me. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: However, I should like to ask you a question, Mander. 
Since the British do seem to be rather friendly toward the world organization so 
far as modifying their veto is concerned, does that not put into bitter contrast 
their unwillingness to make any concessions with regard to their colonial empire? 


Mr. Manver: The question of colonies and the question of security are 
closely tied together in American minds. I would perhaps take up the British 
view in two ways. First, the British believe that, unless there is an adequate se- 
curity organization, colonies will become increasingly important as strategic 
centers. They think that it is rather futile to discuss international control of, or 
responsibility for, colonies if there is going to be international anarchy in the 
question of armaments and power. 

The second point is that the British feel that they have done a pretty good 
job in administering colonies, and in recent years particularly they have spent a 
great deal of money and thought upon the development of the colonies. 

Mrs. DEan: As a matter of fact, do you not find that the position of the 
United States with regard to the colonies is considerably weakened by our own 
desire now to obtain the Japanese islands in the Pacific, because we are actually 
asking for the same factors of power which Britain and the other countries with 
colonies want to retain? 


that Mr. Eden had erred inadvertently..... The text of the British statement follows: 


“Tn view of questions following Mr. Eden’s press conference it seems necessary to 
clarify the position under the proposed amendment to Paragraph 4 of Chapter 8A of 


the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
“The effect of this new draft is that the Security Council will now under this section 


possess the power actually to recommend the terms of settlement for any particular dis- 


pute. Further, since under the Yalta voting formula the parties to a dispute cannot vote 
under this section, it follows that a great power party to a dispute will not be able to 
block any such recommendation being made. 

“Tt is, of course, true that this change does not alter the position that a great power 
which is not a party to a dispute may, if it so desires, prevent the Security Council from 
taking any action under this section, including the making of recommendations, but 
this point does not affect the advance which has recently been made in regard to the 
real increase in power which has now been given to the Security Council” (New York 


Herald Tribune, May 11, 1945). 


i 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Perhaps I ought to point out that the United States hag 
asked that the colonial areas be divided into two groups—the strategic and the 
nonstrategic. That is a very distinct advantage to our Army and Navy, because 
we are claiming areas that can be classified as strategic only—that is, one 
which have a small population and almost no resources and whose only value is} | 
that one can put fortifications on them. Therefore, when we say that the non4 
strategic areas shall be under a trusteeship council but that the strategic area: 
shall be under a security council where we have a veto power, what, in fact, wel) 
are saying is that we shall control our security areas, which we will get from} i 
Japan, but that we will be quite generous in putting the British colonies under 
trusteeship.4 


4 The following include the text of the proposals for trusteeship as outlined by the} 
United States and as amended by Russia. (The Russian additions are included within} 
the parentheses.) 

“1, The organization should establish under its authority a system of international 
trusteeship for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be place ) 
thereunder by subsequent agreement. 

“2. The basic objective of the trusteeship system should be: (A) to further interna: 
tional peace and security, (B) to promote the political, economic and social advance} 
ment of the trust territories and their inhabitants and their progressive development} | 
toward self-government (and self-determination with active participation of peoples off 
these territories having the aim to expedite the achievement by them of full national} 
independence) and (C) to provide for non-discriminatory treatment in trust territories 
with respect to the economic and other appropriate civil activities of the nationals off 
all member States. 

“3. The trusteeship system should apply only to such territories in the following) 
categories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship arrangements: (A) ter- 
ritories now held under mandate; (B) territories which may be detached from enem ) 
states as a result of this war; and (C) territories voluntarily placed under the system o 
states responsible for their administration. It would be a matter for subsequent agree4} 
ment as to which territories would be brought under a trusteeship system (and which 
states would be authorized to take over this trusteeship) and upon what terms. } 

“4, The trusteeship arrangements for such a territory to be placed under trusteeshipy} 
should be agreed upon by the states directly concerned (which were or are concerned i ai 
this matter) and should be approved as provided for in Paragraphs 7 and 8 below. 

“s. The trusteeship arrangements in each case should include the terms under which 
the territory will be administered. 

“6. There may (On recommendation of the Security Council, there should) be desig- | 
nated, in the trusteeship arrangement, a strategic area or areas which may include par 
or all of the territory to which the arrangement applies. 

“7, Allfunctions of the organization relating to strategic areas, including the approv 
al of the trusteeship arrangements and their alteration or amendment, should be exer-} 
cised by the Security Council. 
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Mrs. Dean: Actually, today, with the development of modern warfare, no 
area can be called completely nonstrategic. 


Mr. ManpveEr: I think that the distinction is completely unsound. Would you 
say that the colonies in southeastern Asia are strategic or nonstrategic? And, 
goodness knows, they have enough native peoples; there are millions of them. 


Mr. GortscHALk: On the other hand, it seems to me only fair to say that the 
British, in insisting that the new trusteeship shall be very much like the old 
mandates, are only saying that they do not want to make any changes with re- 
gard to the colonial empire. 


Mrs. Dean: That is because the British feel that they have done a pretty 
good job in their colonial empire. Now they are trying to bring out new oe 
which they will make in the future. 


Mr. Manner: They also believe that there must be adequate power to carry 
out responsibility and that if an international organization has no power, it sim- 
ply cannot do the job of administration. 


Mr. GorrtscHatk: It is hard for the American, who is generally apologetic 
about the imperial policy of the United States (many of our people feel that our 
embarking as a world power was a great mistake back at the turn of the cen- 
tury), to recognize that the British are not apologetic about their empire. Quite 
the contrary, they feel not only that it is necessary but that they have done a 
mighty good job. 


Mr. Manner: They are proud of it. 


“8. The functions of the organization with regard to trusteeship arrangements for 
all other areas should be exercised by the General Assembly. 

“og, In order to assist the General Assembly to carry out those functions under the 
trusteeship system not reserved to the Security Council, there should be established a 
trusteeship council which would operate under its authority. The trusteeship council 
should consist of specially qualified representatives, designated (A) one each by the 
States administering trust territories (and by permanent members of the Security 
Council not administering trust territories) and (B) one each by an equal number of 
other States named for three-year periods by the General Assembly. 

“to, The General Assembly, and under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, should be empowered (in respect to the territories having 
no strategical importance) to consider reports submitted by the administering authori- 
ties, to accept petitions, to institute investigations, and to take other action within their 
competence as defined by the trusteeship arrangements. 

“17, The administering authority in each trust territory within the competence of 
_ the General Assembly should make an annual report to the General Assembly upon the 
_ pasis of a questionnaire formulated by the Trusteeship Council” (New York Times, 


May 12, 1945). 
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Mr. GorrscHALK: On the whole, it seems to me-that we could sum up this 
attitude of Britain toward the world organization by saying that she is willing 
to make some concessions toward it but that she is not willing.to put all her eggs 
in one basket. Consequently, she is somewhat uncertain and therefore, is going 
to tie another string to her bow. 

Obviously, the other string to her bow (we do not like to be entirely academic 
on these RouND TABLE’s) is good old-fashioned power politics. 


Mrs. Dean: Britain, I think, is afraid that the United States and Russia, 
which are so powerful, might come to dominate not only the world in general 
but even the international organization, after it has been set up. That is quite 
obvious in Britain’s relations with Russia as we have seen them at this Confer- 
ence. 

You remember that immediately following the invasion of Russia by Ger- 
many in 1941 there was a great honeymoon period between Russia and Britain, 
because the British felt so happy that the Russians had relieved them from being 
the only one fighting Germany. Now that honeymoon period is over, and Britain, 
feeling more sure of herself, seems to insist upon demarcating a line beyond 
which Russia is not to go, either in Europe or in Asia. It is demonstrated on the 
Polish issue, about which the British have been more forceful in public than the 
United States. 


Mr. MaAnver: The Russians, of course, have replied by measures that are 
very interesting. I forgot to raise the point a moment ago that the Russians 
have just announced that they want a voice in the distribution of colonies. That 
has a strategic significance, and it complicates the whole colonial question.s 

With reference to the position of Britain in Asia, it seems to me that already 
we have seen awkward problems arising in Persia and in Iran. How far Anglo- 
American claims for concessions there have called for countermeasures I do not 
know, but I should be surprised if it did not have something to do with the pres- 
ent problems. 


Mrs. DEAN: We are now beginning to realize some of the problems Britain 


has had in maintaining strategic positions, because we too are interested in posi- |} 


tions in Iran and the Far East and elsewhere. 


Mr. GoTrscHaLk: Once upon a time there was a very serious difference of 
opinion between England and Russia in the Far East, and it does not seem un- 
likely that Russia’s demand for a voice in colonial distribution will leave that 
question untouched in the present circumstances. I notice, for example, a rumor 
in the papers to the effect that Russia is going to set forth a claim to Formosa. 
I do not know how true that is, but it is a sign of the times, is it not? 


5 See n. 4, above, for Russian changes in the plans for trusteeships. 
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Mr. Manper: I think that that is probably true. The thing which worries me 
on those respective claims is the effect which that will have upon the Orient gen- 
erally. Clearly we do not want to discuss the oriental problem as a whole, but 
we cannot ignore the fact that the East-West relation will be very, very seriously 
affected by these claims. 


Mrs. DEan: In all this picture, it seems to me, as I said at the beginning, 

that Britain, leading from weakness, is trying in a sense to keep various frictions 

_ alive between the United States and Russia, hoping that she might become a sort 
of arbiter between these two great powers in both Europe and in Asia. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: While we are talking about frank and brutal power poli- 
tics, we ought to bear in mind that England once had a Triple Entente with 
Russia as well as with France and that the presence of France made a sort of 
balance wheel between two powers that otherwise had a great deal of antagon- 
ism. The Bear and the Lion got along only because of the fact that the Chante- 
clair helped them out. It would seem to me that there would be a possibility in 
this situation that France again might be a balance wheel between Russia and 
Britain. 

Mrs. Dean: Of course, France is much weaker than she was in 1919, and that 
makes her position far more precarious. Obviously, Britain already has a 
twenty-year alliance with Russia; France has a similar alliance. But to what ex- 
tent Britain can rely upon having France as a balance wheel will be indicated 
by the extent to which France can recover after this war. 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: I would agree with that. It does not seem to me that Brit- 
ain is going to devote much of her energy toward winning support from France 
when she can get an obviously stronger power, like either Russia or the United 
States, for the same amount of energy. As a matter of fact, at present, with the 
United States, the relationships are extraordinarily good. 


Mr. Manner: Might there not, though, be an attempt to create a kind of 
confederation in western Europe? Is there any possibility that that could be suc- 
cessful? It has been bruited, has it not, by certain British statesmen? 


Mr. Gortscuatk: There is a possibility, I believe, that it would be successful; 
but my inclination is to believe that the British are not going to devote a major 
part of their attention toward that unless they find that the alliance (it is not 
an “alliance” so called, but nevertheless it is very real) with the United States 
is out of the picture. I do not see that it is out of the picture. 


Mrs. DEAN: At the same time I do not think that the countries of western 
_ Europe feel that they can rely on Britain for their protection. They, too, seek 
their protection in the international organization, and that gets us right 
back to the main question which we are discussing. Everyone hopes to get 
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security through the international organization, but each is afraid to let go of 


the security arrangements which it may have made in the past. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: The thing which bothers me most about these alliances— | 


especially about what I consider the very real alliance of the United States and 


Britain—is that what it does is to divide the world up into two armed camps | 


again. 


Mrs. DEAN: That is just it. 


Mr. GottTscHatk: If the United States and Britain are going to be counted | 
upon by themselves and by the Russians as an unbreakable combination, then | 
the Russians are bound to take the attitude that they must prepare to face that _ 


combination at some future time. Then we will have Russia, on the one hand, 
preparing for possible war against the United States and England; and England 
and the United States, on the other hand, preparing for a possible war against 
Russia. 
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ane 


Mr. Manver: Why does Russia not support the international organization 
much more strongly? Why does she insist upon the veto? 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That raises the very question which I had hoped you 
would raise. How do we get out of this terrible world politics situation? After 
all, at San Francisco we should be talking not about world politics but about the 
future of the world organization. 


Mr. MANDER: Correct, correct. 


Mr. GortscHatk: So far we have presented a rather melancholy picture 
with regard to the world organization. 


Mr. Manner: I would like to suggest in general conclusion that the first 
thing which we have to do is clearly to recognize what the problem is. There has 
been a great deal of confused thinking. We are trying to reconcile sovereignty 
and democracy and liberty; sovereignty and security. Frankly, I do not think 
those two concepts can be reconciled. Mr. T. V. Soong was extremely realistic, 
it seems to me, when he suggested that all of us would have to sacrifice some 
sovereignty if we are to have peace. If we do not come together-on that point, 
then I think we simply have to have a melancholy future of naked power pol- 
itics.6 

Mrs. DEAN: But we are in a difficult situation in that all the nations of the 
world have not developed in an equal way. Some nations have progressed far 
enough so that they realize that they must make adjustments of sovereignty; 
others are only now emerging on the international scene with a great deal of 
power in their hands. Russia is a good example of that. Russia wants to act as a 
great power and to capitalize upon her victory. 

I do not feel so melancholy as perhaps Mr. Gottschalk suggested about the 
future, because I think that we have to agree that the great powers will dominate 
the scene from now on. They have the industrial potential, and they have the 

- military potential. The important thing is whether they will show a-sense of re- 
sponsibility in the use of their power. 


6 Dr. T. V. Soong, foreign minister of China, in speaking at San Francisco on April 26, 
said, in parts 
“... If there is any message that my country—which has been one of the principal 
victims of aggression and the earliest victim—wishes to give to this conference, it is 
that we are prepared, in conjunction with other nations, to yield if necessary a part of 
_our sovereignty to the new international organization in the interest of collective se- 
curity. : 
“We must all be ready to make some sacrifices in order to have a new international 
_ peace organization of any effectiveness. Among nations, no less than among individuals, 
we must forthwith accept the concept of liberty under law ....” (New York Times, 


April 27, 1945). 
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Mr. Manper: Can we have power and justice? | 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: It is conceivable that the great powers together, if they; 
are sufficiently afraid of war and if they are sufficiently afraid to raise any dip-; 
lomatic issues to so high a pitch that they will result in armed conflict, can pre-) 
serve peace. But what I see in this is peace without justuce. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would just as soon continue the war until we can get a peace with jus- 
tice if the result today is going to be peace without justice. 

I do not think that these aspirations are impractical. It seems to me that we } 
have reached a point in world affairs in which, if we do not get peace with jus- 
tice, we might just as well close up shop. Everybody ought to understand that. 


Mrs. Dean: In that connection, Mr. Eden made a very good statement at 
the opening of this Conference when he said that what we need is to establish 
standards of international conduct, because, as he said, the world has been so | 
demoralized by Nazi practices that we do not even have any standards left. If 
we have such standards and if the great powers do observe them toward smaller 
nations, we may have a practical basis for postwar cooperation.? 


7 British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden said in his opening address to the San 
Francisco Conference (in part): 

“‘Now let me turn briefly to the proposals themselves which we are met to discuss. 
They impose obligations equally on all powers great and small. But I am conscious that 
a special responsibility lies on great powers in these days when industrial potential is so 
decisive a factor in military strength. 

“Great powers can make a twofold contribution. 

“They can make it by their support of this organization. 

“They can make it also by setting themselves certain standards in international con- |} 
duct and by observing those standards scrupulously in all their dealing with other |} 
countries. 

“The greater the power any State commands the heavier its responsibility to wield |} 
that power with consideration for others and with restraint upon its own selfish im- 
pulses. 

“What was the most sinister feature of the years which preceded the present 
struggle? 

“Tt was the deliberate debasement of international conduct in —- Germany, | 
Italy and Japan engaged to further their own selfish plans. 

“Tt was the practice of these powers not only persistently to violate theirs engage- | 
ments, but to use the new engagements they so readily undertook after each aggression |} 
as a cloak to cover their next crime. 

“This was their technique. 

“But what was the result? There came a time when the outraged forces of civilization 
had to call a halt to these practices and so inevitably the world was plunged into an- 
other war. 

“Great powers have a special responsibility to guard against the recurrence of such — 
practices .... (New York Times, April 27, 1945). 
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Mr. Manper: Unless we keep this concept of justice eternally in front of us, 
we are going to run the danger that the big powers, when the differences come, 
will settle them by horse-trading, which was done at Munich and elsewhere. We 
are going to lose the sympathy of the dependent peoples, who, at the moment, are 
not strong. I think that the white race has a very, very difficult and yet epoch- 
making decision to come to on these questions of justice. 


Mrs. Dean: That is quite true, but I do not think that we should allow our 

_ people to become too disillusioned about the results of this Conference. After all, 

it is to me, in essence, a political convention; and even a political convention in 

so democratica country as the United States sees plenty of maneuvers and sharp 
dealing. 


Mr. GoTrscHaLk: The bottleneck in all this is what we can get past the 
United States Senate. If we make our program altogether too idealistic—or, at 
least, if it seems too impractical to the Senate—it takes only thirty-three sena- 
tors to throw the whole scheme out the window. The important thing is for even 
the thirty-three senators to recognize that we have arrived at the point where, 
if we do not have international peace, we are going to have international war. 
There is not very much of a choice between those two. 


Mr. Manper: Public opinion ought to rally very rapidly to that general idea. 


Mrs. DEAN: The best way to persuade the senators is to show them that 
the people of the United States do want effective international cooperation. 


Mr. MAnper: And that we are ready to pay the price. 
Mrs. DEan: That is right. 


Mr. GottscuHalk: In other words, we are agreed that the thing to do at this 
point is to put all the pressure of public opinion behind the United States Senate 
so that the reluctance of both the United States delegation and the British dele- 
gation will be somewhat overcome in order that we may aspire to something 
better than so far seems to be coming out of San Francisco. 

Weare also agreed that England does not want to be isolated and is prepared 
‘to make definite commitments to other nations in order to avoid isolation. One 
set of such commitments would be aimed at promoting the unity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but the Commonwealth of Nations is insufficient to 
give Britain the security which she needs, since the dominions cannot be counted 
upon to support Britain unfalteringly in diplomacy and it is doubtful whether 
they will support her in war at all times. 

England has also shown a reluctance to surrender any of her colonial ad- 

vantages. Yet, the preservation of the empire is not a sufficient guarantee of 
_ Britain’s strength in a technological age like ours, where there is no longer any 
safety in mere distance and wide oceans. 
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Courtesy of the British Information Services. Group x industries include all muni- | 
tions and warlike stores; Group 2 industries, all basic industries and services; and |] 
Group 3 industries, building, clothing, distribution, commerce, and professional. 
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Circumstances thus may lead England to seek forces through alliances, or 
perhaps a three-power balance with Russia and the United States. But this 
solution, no matter how feasible, is far from satisfactory to those Englishmen, 
as well as those Americans too, who had hoped for a world organization which 
would lead not only to enduring peace but also to a peace with justice. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion, what role is Britain assuming at the San Francisco Con- 


ference? What is her position with regard to (1) trusteeships; (2) the veto; |] 
and (3) regional groups? What has been the relation of the dominions and } 
the United Kingdom at these meetings? 


. Trace the general historical backgrounds of the relations between the United | | 


States and Britain. What has been the importance of the Monroe Doctrine |} 
to the two nations? What was the British background both of the Monroe 
Doctrine and of the “‘open-door” policy in China? 


. What is Britain’s primary interest in the Far East? What has been British 


policy in the Far East? Discuss the history of British rule in India. What role |}} 
do you think India and China will take in Far Eastern affairs after the war? 
Do you think that it is possible that the war may mark the end of imperialism 
in this area? Discuss. 


“Unless solutions are found for the economic problems of the postwar period, |}} 


the world’s economy will rapidly deteriorate to a state of anarchy in which no 
system of collective security can possibly survive.’’ Discuss this statement 
with special reference to the British and American stake in the establishment 
of an orderly world economy. 


. What is the factual evidence to support the speakers’ opinion that the eco- | H 


nomic role of Britain in the world is ‘‘declining”’? What are the differences in | 
economic situations of the United States and Great Britain? How can the two 
principal commercial powers of the Atlantic set a pattern of trade which will 
promote prosperity and help preserve the peace? 


. What is Britain’s position in relation to Russia today? Outline and discuss the |} 
terms of the twenty-year Anglo-Russian Pact. Do you foresee a clash of in- |] 


terests between these two powers in Europe and the Far East? How could | | 
the possibilities of such a conflict be avoided? 


. Do you see any evidences of a change in policy by the great powers with re-_ | 


gard to colonial and dependent areas? Is a great-power alliance adequate to 


insure the success of a world organization? If the large powers dominate the 


world organization, how can they be forced to use their power for just ends? 
What is the role of the small nations? 
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